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@ Francis Davis is our man in America 
@ BW and MF take a further look at FZ 
® Tom Corbin gets organ-ized 
@ Brian Morton watches Bernstein’s Candide and 
@ Kate and Anna McGarrigle take the test 
@ Goes shopping with Karen Bennett 
(m) Max Harrison stands on Nevsky Bridge 
@ Phil McNeill gets pop hysteria 



















now’s the time 






Group (13). Windsor Jazz Fes¬ 
tival (0753 859336): Bobby 
Orr Trio w/Janusz Carmello 

(11); Tommy Chase Qt (14); 
John Burgess Trio (15). 

highlights: Barbican EC2 
(071 638 8891): Benny Wa¬ 
ters (Cotton Club tribute) (7); 

829 8435): Docklands Jazz 


Jason Rebello Band (27); Andy 
Sheppard's In Co-Motion, 
Balanescu Qt (28); tba (29). 



Mike Gibbs Orchestra, Tom¬ 
my Chase Qt (9); Peter King 
(10); Ahmad Jamal Trio (tbc); 
(16-19); Ivo Papasov (30). 
Pianissimo Club The George 
N1 (do 071 241 4253): Elton 
Dean Qt (3); Full Monte (10); 
Louis Moholo Trio (17); Mark 
Sanders/Pat Thomas, Lol Cox- 
hill (24). Polar Bear Club St 

(071 354 4511): John Lloyd 
Trio, Conspiracy (7); Charles 

14); Irakere (16—12 October). 
Ken Hyder/Tim Hodgkinson 

Wachsmann (10); Geoffrey 
Talbot Trio, Mano Ventura 
(17); Ken Hyder/Tim Garland, 
Sue Ferrar (24). 

Tenor Clef N1 (071 729 
2476): Harold Mabern (3-7); 
Ronnie Mathews (10-15); 
Kenny Drew (16-21); Arc Far¬ 
mer (24-26). Waterlow Park 
N6 (071 860 5866): Jazz In 
The Park - free afternoon con- 







ONLY 

A HAMMOND 
SOUNDS LIKE 
A HAMMOND. 



The XB2 - everything the B3 has, except size. 

.—...-.. 

Enquiries to: Hammond UK Ltd., Potash House, Drayton Parslow, Bucks. MK17 OJE 
Tel: 0296720787 Fax: 029672 8156 

Please send details □ Advise me of my nearest stockist □ 

I am interested in new Leslies O Reconditioned Leslies □ 
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Cool innovator comes 
in from the cold 

































































. . . Coming This Autumn! 

THE WIRE COMPACT DISC 

next month of the CD that comes with the magazine! Don't miss it! 


Full details 


















* Philadelphia stories * 


tie Richard, glad-rag gladiator; 


drugs solo; 


Has Bill Crow's Jazz Anecdotes been published over 
there yet? Good book, full of hinny stories you already know 

Zoot, Jane Hall’s Dexedrine capsule, and people sleeping in 
Europe). So why am I less pleased with it than everybody else I 

push than my Outcats , which shipped the same month. Or 
maybe I regret that the cast of characters is limited to the 
acknowledged legends and the regulars at Jim and Andy's in 
the 1960s. 

What’s missing is the vaguely scandalous, the potentially 

former Mulligan and Goodman bassist’s orbit, could supply 
the material for a book of anecdotes all by himself. During an 
interview, Ra lectured me and a photographer on why we 
should never say "God” when we meant “Creator”. Try to 
follow his illustration. 

In the 1960s, Ra was being managed by a Nigerian poet 
who was once accosted by two New York City policemen for 
allegedly leaping a subway turnstile without paying his fare. 
Lifting the poet by the elbows, the cops marched him over to 
the token booth, where the woman who had summoned them 
complained, “That’s not him. I told you, it was a white man, 
and he’s probably on the train by now.” 

Feeling vindicated but still pretty shaken up, the poet 
unwisely accused the white cops, who weren’t about to take 
any lip from him, of always assuming the worst of black men. 
As one cop inched closer to the poet, saying “Oh, yeah?”, or 
words to that effect, the other snuck behind him and crouched 
on all fours, so that the poet, in backing away from the first 
cop, would go felling over the second. 

That’s what happened, but it got even uglier. Trying to 
break his fall, the poet grabbed hold of the first cop’s 


fellow officer was down, about a dozen cops came racing from 
other parts of the platform, their own nightsticks drawn. 

Instinctively covering his head with his arms, the prone 
poet did as Sun Ra had told him to do when in physical 

voice then commanded: “LEAVE THE MOTHERFUCKER 
ALONE.” 

“The police didn’t know where it came from, but they left 
him alone after that,” Ra told us. "But if he had said, 'God, 

But here’s the part I like. 

“I didn’t know that the Creator used that kind of language,” 
the Nigerian supposedly told Sun Ra afterwards. 

“He speaks to each man in his own tongue," Ra assured 


“Why would he speak to you in a language that you 
wouldn’t understand?” he asked us, as though nothing could 


Did you know that Lew Tabackin was on the first Jazz 
Composer’s Orchestra box, along with Cecil, Pharoah, Cherry 

though the pro’s pro sounds like he enjoyed the challenge of 
interpreting music which couldn’t easily be sightread. 

notation. There were no bar lines or constant beats - just 
indications of where things were supposed to happen, so he 
had to keep explaining how your part fit in. He lost his temper 
only once, when Beaver Harris, the drummer, inadvertently 
played two bars of straight time. 

“Michael stopped us and said, ’Don’t you ever do that again 






Davis Quintet, Philly Joe Jones had another place in history. 
In August, 1944, he and seven others were hired by the 
Philadelphia Transportation Company as its first black con¬ 
ductor trainees. In response to the hiring, six thousand white 
PTC conductors as motormen pulled a wildcat strike, jeopar¬ 
dizing America’s war effort by preventing defence workers 
from getting to their plants at a time when severe gasoline 
rationing made driving to and from work every day virtually 
impossible. During the six-day strike, taverns and liquor 
stores were ordered closed to forestall the race riots that many 
expected. Threatened with the loss of their military defer- 

returned to work only after military personnel had taken 
control of Philadelphia’s transportation system on orders of the 
US Secretary Of War. 

But before any of that, Philly Joe had been a soldier himself. 

happened to be Red Rodney’s father. “To the day she died,” 
Rodney once told me, “my mother saved a photo of Philly Joe 

below him read, ‘I don’t need the army to protect me. I got 
this pipe,’ or words to that effect. 

"When everything settled down, Philly was assigned to 
drive the number 23, which took him past the Downbeat 
Club, and when he was working nights, he would stop the 
trolly right in the middle of 11th Street and come in and jam 
with us. His passengers would be yelling and cursing, and the 
drivers stuck behind the trolly would be blaring their horns.’’ 

So on top of everything else, Philly Joe became the first 
transit worker fired for taking too many drum solos. 

For decades now, newspaper reporters have been 
asking Dizzy Gillespie why he’s called Dizzy, why his horn is 
tilted, and why he puffs his cheeks up so big when he plays. In 

of the trumpet, the obligatory question is about the lab coat. 

Make that lab coatr, plural, because Bowie wears “a 
sequined lab coat with Brass Fantasy, because that’s a glitzier 

Shades of Liberace? 

“You know what the guys in Brass Fantasy call me?” Bowie 

OK, OK, so what do they call you? 

“They call me Niggerace.” 


In terms of needing to know whs 
playing is, Tristanoites are the method 
Masters Of The Forties, Ira Gitler recoui 
Marsh and Lee Konitz rejoined Tristai 
1964, Konitz frequently passed up his : 
he had nothing to add to what Marsh an 
said. Gitler felt that Konitz owed it tc 
something - a point of view that Konit2 


rs of jazz. In Jazz 
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i with Claude Thornhill and 
ars I was supposed to fill on 
microphone and listened tc 


off-thc 




As our man approached the microphone - 
to join the combo for a number, the audience turned its j 
attention toward the front door - Little Richard, in full ° 
regalia, had just entered on a red carpet rolled out by two j 
lackys dressed as (John says) “Coldstream guards, with the big Z 
black hats, like at Buckingham Palace”. -j 

"Ladies and gentlemen, I’ve had the pleasure of introducing ^ 
many distinguished celebrities from all walks of life who have i 
come to hear our show," the chagrined MC announced. “But J 
never before have we been visited by such a tackily dressed J 
niggah\ Look, she even brought her chocolate soldiers with ■; 

Fighting words. John’s friend ducked behind his Ham¬ 
mond, certain that there would be gunplay, as Little Richard - 
ran to his van, which was parked outside. But Mr Penniman c 
returned with his arms loaded down with silks and velvets. 

“You call this tacky , motherfucker? ’’ he screamed, throw- ' 


ie MC bounded up the cl 


's back 







- the works II 


The final part of Wire's guide to Frank Zappa < 




spot the winners and pick their 




“Some rock and roll 




“People who can’t 
write interviewing 
people who can’t talk 
for people who can’t 


Love is not 
c. Music is THE 




“If you can’t be free at 


Baby Snakes (1979) 

Live versions of songs from Live In 
New York and Sheik Yerbouti , the soundtrack to 

imum energy. bw 

Joe’s Garage Acts I, 2 & 3 (1979) 

Two hours of songs segued into a 
“narrative" by Zappa speaking down a plastic 
megaphone (as "The Central Scrutinizer”). Pro¬ 
duction of bass and drums is ambient in the 
style of late 70s soul records and guitar solos are 
usually xenochronous, giving them an airy lack 
of propulsion. “A Token Of My Extreme", a 
song from the 1971 Flo & Eddie Mothers, is 

with a robot called Cy Borg, is magnificently 
brutal, and includes a Peter Wolf synth solo that 
expertly duplicates the sensations of oral sex. “A 
Little Green Rosetta" is, depending upon your 
position, (a) a laugh (b) awe-inspiring commodi¬ 
ty degradation (c) a waste of time. bw 

Tinseltown Rebellion (1981) 

give Zappa’s lyrics a relentless sexism that is 
wearing. Covers of old songs proliferate. The 


star Steve Vai, keyboardists Tommy Mars and 
Peter Wolf and percussionist Ed Mann - are 
certainly blindingly proficient, but when their 
personalities are revealed in song (eg the cover of 
“Brown Shoes Don’t Make It”) they sound 
nerdy, lacking the original Mothers’ pachuco 
charm. Zappa's “attack” on LA Punk in the title 
track sounds misinformed as well as unkind. 
“The Blue Light” is dead peculiar, though, and 
the one guitar track is a stonker. bw 

You Are What You Is (1981) 

music” (Zappa’s phrase) is “Theme From The 
3rd Movement Of Sinister Footwear”. Maybe 
the callousness of “Jumbo Go Away” is its 
saving grace, but the jaded nature of the subject 
matter (band-members bored with groupies) 
seems to invade the tune. The laborious choral 

are worthy but heavy-handed, lacking the para¬ 
noid urgency of yore. Even loyal fans looked 

Ship Arriving Too Late To Save A Drowning 
Witch (1982) 
















THE LABEL On A Bottle Of 
Jack Daniels Whiskey Is For Folks Who 
Aren’t Too Impressed By Labels. 

Our label, has always lacked colour, dating to when 
Jack Daniel sold whiskey in the crocks up above. 

You see, our founder said what went in his bottle was 
more important than what went on it. 

And we still say that at the Tennessee distillery today. 

If your interest lies in a truly smooth sippin’ whiskey, 
we recommend Jack Daniel's. But if you like colourful labels, 
well there’s no shortage of brands to pick from. 

SMOOTH SIPPIN' TENNESSEE WHISKEY 













direct. “Valley Girl” - Zappa’s daughter Moon 
mocking the phrases of Hollywood’s monied 
youth — was the hit. As usual, Zappa’s instinct 
for the cheap and amusing financed the abstruse 
musicality: “Drowning Witch”, kicking off 
with sprechstimme nonsense, is a compendium of 
avantgarde composition (see Out To Lunch's 

music journal). “Teen-age Prostitute” 
documented the other side of LA life. Classic 
stuff. BW 

Man From Utopia (1983) 

This developed Zappa’s sprechstim¬ 
me , frequently “backed" by overdubbed instru¬ 
ments which are following Steve Vai’s transcrip¬ 
tions of Zappa’s freeform gibberish. The results 
on “The Dangerous Kitchen” and “The Radio Is 
Broken” are a fantastic collision of discipline and 
randomness. There are three crucial in¬ 
strumentals, a union-bashing song (“Stick 
Together”) that reflects Zappa’s petit-bougeois 
composer aspirations and an R&B medley. 
Patchy, but an exciting indication that "Drown¬ 
ing Witch” was no flash-in-the-pan: Zappa was 


London Symphony Orchestra Vols I, 2, 3 

(1983) 

An article in Oslo’s Society Pages (The 
Zappa fanzine since relocated to New York) 
likened Zappa’s orchestrations to a dinosaur’s 
brain. Fine for small ensembles, it argued, it 
cannot animate a foil symphony orchestra. 
"Bogus Pomp” (on vinyl vol 2 and the CD) was 
intended to parody movie cliches with “cheesy 
fanfares, drooling sentimental passages and pre¬ 
dictable ‘scary music’,” according to Zappa. If 
you are not expecting the futurism of, say, 
Giacinto Scelsi or Michael Finnissy, the scores 

Zappa. Vinyl vol 2 has two tracks — “Bob In 
Dacron” and “Strictly Genteel” — left off the 
CD. Recording quality is exemplary. Sleeve- 
notes include a characteristically spiky criticism 
of the LSO trumpet section by the composer, bw 

Francesco Zappa (1984) 

Zappa who (according to Grove) flourished be¬ 
tween 1763 and 1788, realized on the Barking 
Pumpkin Digital Gratification Consort (ie Zap- 


Frank Zappa 


David Ocker, who also provides some excellent 
demystificatory notes on the function of Baroque 

ner”). It sounds like a musical Christmas card. 
The machine rhythms add a worrying mechanic- 

Them Or Us (1984) 

Frank’s 'rock' albums — those col¬ 
lections without some specific thematic/musical 
intention - had by now become lighthearted 
patchworks where the master jumped from tune 
to tune just as in the very early days, yet without 
the most jarring of juxtapositions. Here there 
are instrumental excerpts foil of glittering finesse, 

“Stevie’s Spanking” showcase, and the first evi¬ 
dence of FZ’s new interest in cover versions, 
with a reading of the Allmans’ "Whipping Post” 

have served up. The title refers to Zappa’s moral 
outrage at fresh attempts to censor music. And 
so say we all. mf 

The Perfect Stranger (1984) 

Rumour has it that Zappa fell out with 
Pierre Boulez on this project, explaining the 
four (excellent) Synclavier incursions on an 
album ostensibly performed by Boulez’s Ensem- 

ences” had included Pierre Boulez and, whatever 
the rumours (and Zappa's disgracefully funny 
“Down In France” on Them Or Us should be 
taken into account - mind you, he is very 
respectful towards Boulez in the Real Frank 
Zappa Book), the music is terrific. As everyone 
grows up, such fusions are more and more 
smiled upon. The point is that this collaboration 
produced important modern music. (Defensive¬ 
ly?) described by Zappa as "preposterously non- 
modern”, it is Desert Island fare nonetheless, bw 

Shut Up ’N Play Yer Guitar (1984) 

Zappa has always recorded his concerts. 
Now he decided to unleash a set of pure guitar 
solos, leavened with acoustic studio items. A lot 
of the tracks were derived from “Inca Roads”, a 
jazzy number peculiarly suited to Zappa’s melo¬ 
dic, claustrophobic guitarism (a full analysis was 
provided by Out To Lunch in Society Pages no 9). 
Someone was actually using the rock machine to 
improvise music of gobsmacking originality. 
Until Guitar arrived it looked as if Shut Up was 
Zappa’s Interstellar Space. No other guitarist has 




coming out. Nothing is 


than a properly played 



society and certainly 
the atrocities on stage 
are quite mild 
compared to those 


filled with whipped 


anyone who sits down 
and says, this is my 





JAZZ.. CALYPSO... JAZZ... HIGHUFE.. JAZZ... SOCA... JAZZ 


DIFFERENT AESTHETICS IN CONJUNCTION WITH STEEL AND SKIN ARTS LTD 
PRESENT: 


REMINISCING IN TEMPO... 


A celebration of musk by mainly Third ■ Age Afro-Caribbean 
musicians through an exciting musical repertoire, dance, 
photographk and oral documentation. 


SOME OF THE 13 ARTISTS INCLUDf: 

Roy BurTOwes-Ex-Duke Ellington 
Ade Basorun ■ Veteran World Music Exponent 
Coleridge Goode ■ Pioneer of Double-Bass 
Bobby Caxton, Cliff Jarvis, Tommy Jones, Steve Ajao 
and Many More 

THE FLOOR TECHNICIANS -1991 UK JAZZ DANCE CHAMPIONS 
Win GAINES - COTTON DANCER 


Venues so far include: 


September - 5th Leicester Phoenix Arts Centre 




JAZZ.. CALYPSO... JAZZ... HIGHUFE.. JAZZ... SOCA... JAZZ 


BOB THOMPSON 

“THE RULES OF PLAY” 


NEARLY 90 MINUTES OF MUSIC THAT REACHES THE PARTS 
OTHER MUSIC FAILS MISERABLY TO REACH. JUST TWO 40+ 
MINUTE COMPOSITIONS ON A LEVEL OF INTENSITY THAT 
INVOLVES A COMPLETELY NEW LISTENING EXPERIENCE. 
MUSIC THAT IS RHYTHMIC, SPACEY, MELODIC AND MUSIC 
FOR WHICH DESCRIPTIONS HAVE YET TO BE INVENTED. 
GUITARS AND UNBELIEVABLY VARIED PERCUSSIVE RHYTHMS, 
PROFESSIONALLY RECORDED AND REPRODUCED ON AN OUT¬ 
STANDINGLY CLEAR QUALITY CASSETTE-ONLY RELEASE. THIS 
IS MIGHTY MUSIC YOU CANNOT IGNORE - EXCLUSIVELY 
AVAILABLE FROM LOTUS RECORDS. 


LOTUS RECORDS, 18-20 BRUNSWICK STREET, HANLEY, 
STOKE-ON-TRENT, STAFFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND 
TEL: 0782-269012 (VISA/ACCESS ACCEPTED) 


IF AN ADVERT 
IS WRONG, 
WHO PUTS 
IT RIGHT? 
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Guitar (1979—84) 


Bondage” is more Synclavier lunacy 




CD, 132 minutes of live Zappa guitar with a 
band that really moves to his extensions. Fabu¬ 
lous sculptural sound quality makes Shut Up 
sound weedy. Chad Wackerman (drums) and 
Scott Thunes (bass) are really something. As 
John Swenson pointed out in Guitar World , 
Zappa has boxes and boxes of this stuff. Utterly 
spiffing. bw 


:z From Hell (1984) 


Synclavier pieces Zappa has been working on. 

face Jed by Miles Davis on Tutu. The bell-like 
purity of the Perfect Stranger fillers has been 
superseded by more carnal sounds. Interesting- 

based composer who resorted to piano-roll pun- 


namechecked on Tinsel Town Rebellion) provides 
Zappa with a guide to such bypassing of musi¬ 
cianship. For light relief there is a realtime 
guitar showcase, "St Etienne" (perhaps named 
for Pierre Boulez - it is the “cultural desert” he 
grew up in). With Jazz From Hell Zappa leaps to 


composers. He has bought still more RAM to 
further digital realism. The mouth waters, bw 


Thing-Fish (1984) 

Scabrous vision of Broadway rubs 
our noses in AIDS, racism and yuppie empti- 


Frank Zappa Meets The Mothers Of Preven¬ 
tion (1985) 

Zappa omitted “Porn Wars”, a cut-up of sensa¬ 
tional pronouncements on rock music cen¬ 
sorship, replacing it with a protest song deli¬ 
vered by Johnny “Guitar” Watson called “I 
Don’t Even Care” and two abstract in¬ 
strumentals. The CD has the lot. Zappa views 
the PMRC as endangering freedom of speech 
with their attacks on the so-called “bad lan¬ 
guage" of heavy metal and rap and has cam¬ 
paigned vigorously against them. “Yo Cats” is a 
tirade against the session-musician mafia sung 
beautifully by Ike Willis; “We’re Turning 
Again” pans the 60s revival (Hendrix, Doors 


Broadway The Hard Way (1988) 

This collected together the new 

class feminism, Republicans and TV Evangel¬ 
ists. The band included a non-pareil horn sec¬ 
tion (Wait Fowler - trumpet, Bruce Fowler - 
trombone, Paul Carman - alto, Albert Wing - 
tenor, Kurt McGettrick - baritone) but we do 
not get to hear them a great deal. Sharper 
politically than “You Are What You Is”, the 
whole affair is like an updated Money. Some of 

Jerk", “Any Kind Of Pain”, “Rhymin’ Man” - 
has the haunting, cynical beauty of Kurt Weill. 


You Can’t Do That On Stage Anymore Vol I 

(1969-88) 

The first in a series of six double-CDs 
that present live Zappa from the last 20 years. 
The reworking of themes and the customizing of 
composition for different individuals begs com¬ 
parison to Duke Ellington. This includes a 
version of "Louie Louie” recorded at The Factory 
in the Bronx in 1969 with Lowell George on 
guitar and vocals, “Sofa #2” from Genoa and a 

You Can’t Do That On Stage Any More Vol 2 

(1988) 

This one is a complete concert from 
Helsinki, July 1974, by the quintet from Roxy 
And Elsewhere , a superbly accomplished band 
playing music they knew backwards and could 
therefore have maximum fun with. The guitar 
playing is fierce even by Zappa’s standards — 
sample “RDNZL” for a relentless yet somehow 
luminous improvisation - and George Duke 
adds virtuosic underscoring, Napoleon Murphy 
Brock (suffering from pneumonia!) comic relief. 
It plays for two hours and nothing gets boring. 


You Can’t Do That On Stage Anymore Vol 3 

(1971-88) 

The 1 9 8 4 band (Ike Willis - guitar and 
vocals, Ray White — guitar and vocals, Bobby 
Martin - keyboards and vocals, Alan Zavod - 
keyboards, Scott Thunes - bass, Chad Wacker- 

continueson page 69 
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they were old cigar- 
chomper guys who 
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in the 60s like I am, it’s 
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hardwire 

its gadgets guide - Tom Corbin keys into organs 


It wouldn’t necessarily 
have taken last month’s interview 
with Barbara Denneriein to convince 
you all that the organ has returned 
with a vengeance, not only to jazz 
but to more than a few of the more 
twisted areas of pop-rock. We can 
look to the likes of Ms Denneriein 
and James Taylor on the one hand and to the organ break on 
The Doors’ “Light My Fire" on the other. What they all have 
in common, of course, is that we’re not talking organ-sound- 
as-in-synth-patch, but organ-sound-as-in-organ; BD and JT 
are proud owners of original tonewheel Hammonds. 

As to why, the answer probably lies in the instability, 
questionable intonation and EQ-defying harmonic complexity 
of the beast, all of which adds up to that sound. After all, the 
organ, like the electric guitar/amplifier system, relies on its 
inefficiency for its musical effect; distortion, feedback and pick 
and string friction noise are like keyclick and wayward tuning 
in that they’re examples of things not working as they were 
intended. And, while the process of digitally nailing down the 
tonewheel organ is fraught with problems (as one manufactur¬ 
er has pointed out, you can’t capture the smell of the 
instrument) there are several new organs around which are 
worth checking out. 

The name Suzuki manages to evoke both zen and the art of 
motorcycle maintenance. However, the instrument manufac¬ 
turer of that time is now the owner of the legendary Hammond 
(029672 0787) marque, producing numerous digital versions 
of the old warhorses we all know and possibly love, although 
the problems of herniated roadies, traditionally solved(?) by 
literally sawing the instrument in half for transportation, 
always cried out for some radically innovative solution. 

There are two options: BUPA for the crew, or the new 
Hammond XB-2. This is a lovely little instrument: a perfect 
Hammond in a standard stage keyboard size. The sounds are 
digital duplicates of those of a vintage Hammond and are 
tweakable in all the traditional ways — drawbars for harmonic 
pitches, optional keyclick (which was originally caused by 
dirty electrical contracts), overdrive and simulated Leslie 
which can be bypassed if you’d rather use the genuine article, 
and so on. However, the baby of the new generation of 
Hammonds also has yards of contemporary refinements includ¬ 
ing MIDI, 128 storable user patches, digital reverb and effects 
send/return. The design is at once evocative of traditional 
electric organs (nice woodoid finish, cheesy plastichrome 
Hammond emblem - sigh . . . ) and highly suited to a space 
in your A-frame. RRP £1399. 

The Rhodes VK1000 has already been noted in Hardwire , 


but it would be churlish not to mention this rather interesting 
instrumental crossbreed in this particular context. As well as 
having an emphasis on organ patches and drawbar control, the 
VK1000 is also a powerful performance digital polysynth. 

Finally, Fujiha (bless you) will soon have the new D9 organ 
available. This is similar to the Hammond in appearance 
insofar as it’s an organy-looking organ with drawbars and is 
supplied with a wood finish, and you get MIDI connections 
and other mod cons. There’s also a sound module version, the 
D9E, which adheres to the wooden-box styling and the 
(sensible and probably true) notion that module buyers will 
also want drawbars to play with which would protrude 
vulnerably from a conventional rackmount design. The result¬ 
ing product looks pretty much like a 1970s cassette deck, and 
is all the more fun for that. The D9 (distributed by BCK; 
04024 48700) has a RRP of £675, which is about half the 
price of the other two contenders. Without entering into a 
boring muso debate about authenticity, the facts simply 
appear to be a matter of horses for courses. If you’re a stickler 
for Hammond, then you’re finally lucky enough to be able to 
buy one that’s easily portable and probably pretty rugged. If 
you want your organ to double as a sophisticated 
contemporary-sounding synth, then buy the Rhodes. And if 
you're working to a smaller budget but still need more than 
just an organ patch on your existing setup, the Fujiha will be 
just what you always wanted. And finally, speaking as the 
Nostradamus of the instrument trade. I’d like to know just 
when Hohner will re-launch the clavinet . . . 

Despite the fact that Dub- 

Culture (did you know that?), Glas¬ 
gow, so I’m told, has neglected to 
take last year’s signs down. If true, 
this is a clever move. Another clever 
move is the hosting of a music fair at 
which visitors will actually be able to 
buy goods from the (retail) exhibitors. The Scottish Music 
Show ’91 (September 21/22, SECC, Glasgow) currently has 
over 100 stand bookings with more names than you can shake 
a chequebook at including Akai, the Arbiter Group (Fender, 
Remo ’n’ stuff), The Bass Centre, Carlsboro, Fostex, Marshall, 
Roland, Tascam, Washburn, Yamaha and Zildjian. Interest¬ 
ing to note that quite a few of the names who were notable by 
their absence from the IMS in London seem to be turning up 
for this event, despite the fact that it’s a long way from home 
for most of the major manufacturers and it only lasts two days. 
Draw your own conclusions, having obtained info on 0353 
662489. 
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Clifford Jordan 


something that no produce dealer could possibly accommo¬ 
date: Stevie Wonder’s “Ribbon In The Sky". About 15 
minutes later, Clifford emerged with his bag of fruit and an 
airy basket curved like a wine bottle, woven from the 
slenderest straw threads. “Will this do?" he asked rhetorically, 
obviously delighted with his imagistic coup. He is generous, 
compassionate, and uniquely strange. 

He is also at home in New York, where he moved in 1956, 
after recording the somewhat legendary Blowing In From 
Chicago with John Gilmore. He worked with Max Roach, then 
with Horace Silver, who had produced him with Blue Note 
records; with J J Johnson, and then Charlie Mingus. 

“Now, my gig with Mingus was a little strange,” Clifford 
says. “Booker Ervin was Mingus’s tenor player and he’d taken 
ill, and Mingus was at the Five Spot, so somebody recom¬ 
mended me to come in, which I did on a day-to-day basis for 
about ten months. I kept asking him, when are you going to 
get a regular tenor player? You know I never wanted to play 
with Mingus, his music wasn't that attractive to me. Sort of 
like Spike Jones and some slapstick spoofing. But we made a 
lot of records in Europe, they were radio broadcasts that went 
public domain after 25 years. And that’s when I got my 
popularity, when I played with Mingus.” 

Tootie Heath was instrumental in bringing Clifford to 
Copenhagen, and Jordan began working in Europe as a soloist. 
In the early 60s he met poet and publisher Harvey Brown, 
whom he describes as “an angel”. Brown, a jazz fan, ran 
Frontier Press, and at Clifford’s suggestion, he became the 
silent backer for Frontier Records, producing Don Cherry, 
Wilbur Ware, Ed Blackwell, Cecil Payne, Charles Brackeen, 
Dewey Redman, Pharoah Sanders, and Clifford, who went 
back to Europe in the hope of finding distributors and 
establishing a European arm of Frontier. But a renegade 
engineer on the project absconded with several of the masters 
and most of the money. So Clifford returned, retrieved his 
work, and teamed up with Stanley Cowell and Charles Tolliver 
at the newly-formed Strata East label. 

It was a brief affiliation, resulting in Clifford’s production of 
In The World , featuring a host of stars. Jordan, who is still 
producing with Pierre Sprey, has a lot of things in the can, one 
of which is the big band’s demo. “Hopefully,” he said before 


when you make people feel good with it. That’s my enjoy¬ 
ment. Hopefully, (seeing the big band) will encourage other 
people to put bigger units together because there’s too many 
musicians for everybody to be just a quartet or quintet." 

But how does it feel for Clifford Jordan the tenor player? 

“Well, / know each time I play I’m playing the same thing. 
But sometimes I’ll start something a little slower than I did 
before, or faster, depending on how the music feels to me in 
the air. We’ll play one tune and end it on one tempo, and I 
think of another tempo that’s going to be comparable and set 
up another feeling for the audience and for the band too, 
something fresh. So it’ll be a combination . . . like playing 
the lottery. When you do win, you get a lot more, but the 
odds are against you. Then you learn how to play the odds.” 

“You know,” he continues thoughtfully, "I don’t ever try to 
play anything exact, I like to kinda play through the music 
rather than typing out these rhythms and improvisations on 
the harmonies; I like to kinda float. Abstractly. Put some 
brush-strokes over the music rather than all those little black 
and white dots. It’s where you start and where you end that 
tells the story. And that’s another thing: you have to have 
some kind of story or concept in your mind when you play, 
because if you don’t, you’re just playing mechanically with no 
reason. So when I play a composition, I try to get into the 
composer’s concept. 

“I don’t want to play a Duke Ellington song and then switch 
to Thad Jones’s sound. I played in Thad’s band. I keep the 
context of what I heard from his horns and his writing and his 
directing. But if I play a Duke Ellington song and then I start 
thinking about playing some of Thad’s stuff, it’s almost like 
daydreaming. So I try to keep the setting and the composer 
and the place in mind. If I play some Kansas City swing, I 
have thoughts of Kansas City. I have a little picture in my 
mind, I can’t really describe it. You talk about Kansas City, 
you gotta be swinging like Jay McShann and Count Basie and 
Jo Jones. Stride piano, it’s just a whole other thing, it’s very 
heavy too. People say it’s old. It ain’t that old.” He pauses and 
grins. “Couldn't sell it in an antique store!” 

Stride piano, antique stores; Stevie Wonder, Korean mar¬ 
kets. There it is. It’s the allusions that tell the story. * 


Europe who’ll offer us an honorable deal. But they don’t have 
to either," he added. 

So how does it feel, I wondered, standing up there in 
front of his crew rather than on the bandstand with Art 
Farmer, as Clifford often has over the last 30 years? "I told Art, 
man, this is a big sacrifice, I gotta leave that good music 
you're playing and go away with this raggedy big band that 
everybody's in love with; I can't make it with you this 
summer, but I'll miss the music. It’s a sacrifice, because I have 
to pay all these guys," (and a lady. I'll note) “so what happens? 
I wind up with nothing ... but a big band, and a lot of fiin, 
and hearing my music. But it's great to play music, especially 
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Glass Bead Games (Strata-East, 1974) 
Repetition (Soul Note, 1984) 

Royal Ballads (Criss Cross, 1987) 

Live at Ethel’s (Jazz Heritage Society, 1990) 


Max Roach Speak, Brother, Speak (Fantasy, 1963) 
Slide Hampton Roots (Criss Cross, 1985) 

Andrew Hill Shades (Soul Note, 1987) 



Richard Davis Four Play (Disc Union, 1990) 
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EPIC SOUNDTRACKS 


Sergei Prokofiev's collaboration with the great Russian film-maker Sergei Eisenstein 
produced two outstanding soundtracks for Alexander Nevsky and Ivan The Terrible. 

Max Harrison reports on their recent live performances at the RFH 
and considers the unique working relationship developed by the two Sergeis. 


The i 9 3 o s were a fertile period for high quality film 
music in Europe, among the classics of that time being 
Rathaus’s score for Ozep's The Brothers Karamazov (1931), 
Bliss’s for Korda’s Things To Come (1934-5), Kosma's for 
Renoir’s Une Partie De Compagne (1936). But even in these and 
comparable instances the composer was brought in at a late 
stage to add music to a film that essentially was finished 
already. However, the collaborations of Sergei Eisenstein and 
Sergei Prokofiev on Alexander Nevsky (1938) and Ivan the 
Terrible Parts I and II (1941-6) were different. The former had 
developed unusual ideas about possible relationships between 
sound and image while directing such acknowledged master¬ 
pieces of the 1920s silent cinema as Strike , Potemkin , The 
General Line and the latter had just returned from America 
where he had made a by no means uncritical study of 
Hollywood’s use of music. 

There was to be no question of employing music as a mere 
background, and what the filmmaker offered the composer was 
an almost unprecedented equal partnership. This arose from 
Eisenstein’s understanding, as few directors have before or 
since, that music can be more expressive than words, and as 
Prokofiev said later, “he was prepared to cut or add to scenes so 
as to conform to the shape of a given musical sequence”. 
Indeed, there is a famous passage in Eisenstein’s book The Film 
Sense (1942) in which he analyses diagramatically the ‘Dawn Of 
Anxious Waiting’ in Nevsky, showing just how closely related 
are a succession of musical phrases and the pictures they 
accompany - or which accompany them. 

Unfortunately, the limitations of Russian technology and 
other resources in the 1930s and 40s were such that the 
intended result was not fully achieved on the musical side. 
This was evident at all showings of these films until John 
Goberman decided, quite recently, to attempt a full realisation 
of Eisenstein’s and especially Prokofiev s concepts. He started 
by obtaining clean negatives from Moscow without the quaint 
old English subtitles found on all prints hitherto screened here 
and in America. Fresh sub-titles were supplied by Sonya 
Friedman, but the main point was that Prokofiev’s music 
should be performed live. The character of this music is such 
that it demands a full symphony orchestra and large chorus, 


whereas for recording the soundtracks only about 30 players 
and a small chorus had been available. It is obvious that these 
were not Moscow’s finest, the scores being poorly interpreted, 
the impact of Prokofiev’s music greatly diminished, and the 
intended balance between sound and image badly upset. There 
was even a considerable sprinkling of wrong notes, and 
William Brohn, when preparing the music for live perform- 

always an easy task given the idiosyncratic nature of Pro¬ 
kofiev’s harmony. 

Beyond such details, however, this preparation was arduous 
because the original scores and sets of parts had vanished. 
Hence everything had to be notated off the poor-quality sound 
tracks, Brohn then extending and filling out the original 
textures with an acute grasp of Prokofiev’s orchestral style. In 
the case of Ivan we are offered not the whole of Parts I and II 
but a conflation of what Goberman has called ‘Epic Scenes’ 
from them, so the music for these films, which is extensive but 
not continuous, then had to be suitably edited. 

All this was accomplished in the States, and the initial 
performances of these reconstructions — as Goberman’s and 
particularly Brohn’s work deserves to be called - were in Los 
Angeles and Cleveland. Nevsky and the scenes from Parts I and 
II of Ivan were screened twice each at the Festival Hall, 
London, on 22-25 July with the Royal Philharmonic Orches¬ 
tra plus the Brighton Festival Chorus under Yuri Temirkanov 
and their finest moments can soberly be described as over¬ 
whelming. This surely was close to what Eisenstein and 
Prokofiev intended. 

It might be questioned whether Prokofiev’s 20th-century 
music can suitably enhance the portrayal of events which took 
place in the 13th and 16th centuries. In fact it can, because 
what we see is not Russia in those distant times but evocations 
of it inevitably shaped by 20th-century sensibilities. To which 
must be added that highly perceptive though Temirkanov’s 
readings were, the strongest impression was made, even for a 
musician, by the vividness of Eisenstein’s pictorial imagina¬ 
tion. Nevsky is the earlier film, slightly weakened by the 
inclusion of merely personal incidents such as the toings and 






froings of Olga and her two admirers. It includes, though, 
spectacles such as the battle on the ice of Lake Peipus between 
Alexander’s peasant army and the invading Teutonic Knights, 
with Eisenstein making an eerily suggestive use of the 
dehumanising effect of the various sorts of outlandish headgear 
worn by the Knights. 

Ivan has greater and more subtle power, being an epic poem 
during which we feel, or are made to think we feel, the tide of 
history itself. The consistent brilliance of Eisenstein’s 
visualisations is so all-embracing and is conveyed so decisively 

Edward Tisse, as almost to persuade us that we actually have 
time-travelled back to 16th-century Russia. We see a world 
that is almost infinitely remote from ours yet which is brought 
to life with such imaginative intensity as to burn one 
beautifully composed image after another into our memory. 
Though originating around half a century ago, every frame 
retains both its drama and its freshness (this having the 


unfortunate side-effect of emphasising the stale, mechanical 
responses that shape most films). 

In Nevsky there is pungent musical characterisation, the 
Teutonic Knights, for example, having harsh themes, acid 
harmonies, blunt rhythms, while Alexander’s peasants are 
given folklike melodies, more consonant harmony, warmer 
instrumental colours. But in Ivan the music is so closely 
interwoven with unforgettable visual images that rather than 
formal set pieces there are eloquent climaxes arising from the 
flow of the action. One, for instance, juxtaposes the mad dance 
music of the Oprichniki with majestic chanting melodies as 
Ivan escapes the assassins and reappears before his astonished 

As noted, this was only ‘Epic Scenes' from Ivan the Terrible 
Parts I and II. Perhaps later we shall be given these films 
complete, with all of Prokofiev’s music. Then we can speculate 
about what he and Eisenstein would have made of the intended 
PartHI. 




The voice to launch a 1000 hits 

Phil McNeill investigates 

Whitney Houston, 
a great pop singer who dislikes pop. 


Some artists are born great . . . but not many, and 
fewer now chan ever. 

For better or worse, there are probably only three major rock 
stars today for whom natural God-given musical ability is the 
most important factor in their success: Michael Jackson, Mark 
Knopfler and Whitney Houston. 

At the other extreme stands Madonna. The ultimate 
self-educated, self-designed, self-made star, she is the cul¬ 
mination of a process set in motion when The Beaties first 
decided to write their own songs and choose their own clothes, 

modern pop star, blew naturalism out of the window. 

Whitney Houston, on the other hand, is a throwback to the 
music’s prehistory. Gifted with probably the greatest pop 
voice of all time, and a face and body to match, she is the 
modern-day equivalent of Elvis Presley - the best singer in the 

glitz and gospel music. 

Like Elvis, Whitney appears to have little understanding of 

She sees herself in a gospel/soul/schmaltz tradition, citing 
Aretha Franklin and Nancy Wilson as precedents — and if she 
had begun her career in the 60s, she might indeed have been a 
genre artist like Aretha. But as a leading light of the MTV 
generation, Houston is a pop crossover - and in pop, in terms 

Clive Davis, who signed her to his Arista Records label, 
could see this from day one. In 1983, two years before her first 
album, he took his newly signed protegee on a TV chat show. 
He introduced this modest, self-possessed 19-year-old as 
America’s future queen of soul with the words: “If the mantle 
is to pass to someone who is elegant, who is sensuous, who is 
innocent, and has an incredible range of talent with guts and 
soul at the same time, it will be Whitney Houston." 

When the Whitney Houston album finally emerged, it soon 
became apparent that America agreed: this girl was born to be 
a star. The statistical evidence - best-selling debut LP by a 
solo artist, first female artist to enter the LP chart at number 
one, the only artist to get seven straight number one singles - 
was simply America’s way of paying tribute. 

The deification of Whitney Houston mirrored 


the glorification in England of Diana Spencer. Like Princess 
Di, Whitney has her own royal family - mother Cissy 
Houston, queen of the gospel singers and backing vocalist on 
numerous soul classics, cousin Dionne Warwick and aunty 
Thelma Houston (of “Don’t Leave Me This Way” fame). She 
has a palace in New Jersey so splendid that at first it 
overwhelmed her, and for 18 months she slept in the maid’s 
room. She has her own charity, the Whitney Houston 
Foundation For Children, Inc, and is a leading patron of such 
all-American organisations as the Make A Wish Foundation 
(wish-fulfilment for dying kids), the Ronald McDonald 
House and the United Negro College Fund. 

Now, when NBC needs someone to sing the theme tune for 
the 1988 Olympic Games, or when the NFL need a definitive¬ 
ly histrionic rendition of “The Star Spangled Banner” for Super 
Bowl XXV, or when they need someone young, gifted and 
beautiful to stop the show at the Grammys, there is only one 
person to call: Miss America herself. 

And Whitney never says no. She’s a sucker for tear-jerking 
drama; it’s what she was given those lungs and teeth and 
shoulders and eyes for. 

If she has a theme tune, it’s Michael Masser’s paean to 
self-realisation, “The Greatest Love Of AH”. Originally re¬ 
corded by George Benson in 1978, it was the first song 
Whitney sang regularly onstage, when she began taking solo 
spots on her mother’s live show. Houston transformed Ben¬ 
son’s heartwarming homily into the vocal equivalent of the 
1812 Overture - an all-guns-blazing spectacular that had more 
in common with such lungbusters as Liza Minelli and Shirley 
Bassey than anything you might find on Top Of The Pops. 

When she came to release her first single, "You Give Good 
Love”, Whitney tucked “The Greatest Love Of All” away on 
the B-side. But it was its release as an A-side, two singles later 
- after two electrifying pop records, “Saving All My Love For 
You” and “How Will I Know” - that conclusively set her 
outside of the pop mainstream. Ever since “The Greatest Love 
Of All”, although she has made some of the most compelling 
dance songs you could hear, she has seemed uneasy in the pure 
pop context, as if faking it or slumming - which, in her own 
eyes, she is. She makes no bones about her preference for 
gospel and ballads, and boasts dismissively that “that pop 
dance stuff I can run off in my sleep”. 














Big mistake, girl. There’s nothing easy about the brand of 
explosive pop dance at which Whitney Houston excels. Think 
of Melba Moore’s “This Is It”, The Emotions' "Best Of My 
Love”, Natalie Cole's “This Will Be”, Jermaine Stewart's "We 
Don’t Have To Keep Our Clothes On”, The Supremes’ "Up 
The Ladder To The Roof’, The Miracles’ “Come Round Here", 
Shannon’s “Give Me Tonight’’ . . . those special moments 
where pop and dance collide and the reaction transcends 
formula. All too often, they also transcend anything else in 

The Jackson 5 achieved the heights of explosive pop dance 
with two singles, “I Want You Back" and “The Love You 
Save" - but the all-time mistress of the genre has to be 
Whitney Houston, whose first two albums contained three 
moments of sheer nirvana: “How Will I Know", “I Wanna 
Dance With Somebody (Who Loves Me)" and “So Emotional”. 

That, to me, is a miracle. 

The first essential of explosive pop dance is a song that will 
allow the voice to take wing, and it was no coincidence that 
“How Will I Know” and “I Wanna Dance With Somebody" 
were both by the same writers: George Merrill and Shannon 
Rubicam, who went on to launch their own career as Boy 
Meets Girl. Whitney’s biggest blunder was to upset them in 
some way - their 1988 hit, a superbly constructed song called 
"Waiting For A Star To Fall”, was addressed to her, and 
undoubtedly if she’d sung it herself it would have joined the 
ranks of her other Merrill/Rubicam classics. “So Emotional” 
was also the work of a brilliant professional writing duo, Billy 
Steinberg and Tom Kelly, who wrote Cyndi Lauper’s “True 
Colors”. They also haven’t written for Whitney again. 

Fine - except they haven’t been replaced by anyone compa¬ 
rable. Whitney Houston's current album, I'm Your Baby 
Tonight, is remarkable in that it contains not one decent song. 
Whitney is, after all, along with Cher and Tina Turner, the 
only major singer today who doesn’t write any of her own 
songs. Whitney Houston is the world’s top singer, for God’s 
sake - songwriters should be queuing round the block for the 
honour of hearing her perform their best material. Yet on I'm 
Your Baby Tonight, even schmaltzmeister Michael Masser’s 
offering doesn’t match up to his previous epics. It’s either a sad 
symptom of the death of the songwriter, or a sign that things 
are seriously amiss in the Houston camp. 

Methinks 'tis the latter, because on I'm Your Baby Tonight 
executive producer Clive Davis has also fallen into the trap of 
enlisting trendy producers who are totally incompatible with 
the artist - a mistake that has been made so often in the past, 
you’d think it couldn’t happen any more - and, even worse, 
they all supply their own dodgy songs. 

Foremost among the new producers on I'm Your Baby 
Tonight are LA & BabyFace, the men behind such groovy 
snatches of swingbeat as Pebbles’ “Girlfriend", Bobby Brown’s 
“Don’t Be Cruel” and Karyn White’s “Secret Rendezvous”, 
who've obviously been hauled in to give Houston a shot of 
street/chart credibility. 

In the event, it completely backfired. Clever inventors of 


smart synthesizer riffs LA & BabyFace certainly are, but great 
songwriters? No way. Hearing Whitney Houston sleepwalk¬ 
ing through a dinky little swingbeat record like "My Name Is 
Not Susan” is like seeing a tiger numbly pacing its cage in a 
trance to blot out its surroundings - and the record-buying 
public weren't fooled. First released in the UK only, and now 
about to appear in America, it was her most dismal flop single 

rendition of “The Star Spangled Banner” became her biggest 
and fastest-selling US hit. 

Whitney Houston is in danger of becoming an 
‘events’ star. Since her second LP, the most notable things she 
has done have been special events - her astounding live 
performance of the cheesy Olympics anthem "One Moment In 
Time” at the 1989 Grammy Awards, her wonderful set at the 
Nelson Mandela festival, her sensational concerts in the round 
at Wembley Arena, that orgasmic celebration of the American 
dream on the eve of the Gulf War at Super Bowl XXV. . . the 
album, by comparison, is a total non-event. 

So who's to blame? It’s usual, when writing about pop 
puppets - and there’s no doubt that Houston is Clive Davis’s 
puppet, to the extent that if he quits Arista, her contract states 
that she goes with him - it’s usual, in these cases, for the critic 
to exhort the artist to assert herself, shrug off the strait jacket of 
corporate conservatism and express her own muse. Well, 
perhaps. On the rare occasions that Whitney Houston allows 
the world a glimpse of her private self, she seems surprisingly 
down-to-earth, good-humoured and self-confident. And she 
did dip her toe in the production waters with one of the best 
tracks on I’m Your Baby Tonight, “I’m Knockin’ ”. 

But the graveyard of rock is littered with artists who’ve 
decided to make a go of it without their svengalis — look what 
a hash Michael Jackson made of co-producing Bad — and 
there’s no reason to think Whitney Houston could do any 

No, the fault lies with Clive Davis. He knows Houston’s 
worth better than anyone, but right now he’s letting her 
down. Maybe a call to Boy Meets Girl wouldn’t go amiss — and 
he should lose LA & BabyFace's number as soon as possible, 
and get back onto Narada Michael Walden, who did their job 
so splendidly on Whitney’s previous LP, Whitney. 

And don’t try to kid us that she’s street-smart and funky. 
Whitney Houston’s greatest quality is radiance. Let her 

One day, Whitney Houston says, she will make a gospel 
album. It will be beautiful. One day, it would also be nice to 
think she might make an album of cover versions — imagine 
her redefining “Into The Groove” - and a set with an 
orchestra. 

Meanwhile, Whitney Houston is in London this month 
blasting the roof off Wembley Arena. Be there and be square? 
Maybe. But in 25 years of watching great singers onstage. I’ve 
never heard anyone that could remotely rival Whitney Hous¬ 
ton. I’ll be there. * 























































seeing eye to ear 


US composer Philip Glass 

•w devotes his time to writing operas and film soundtracks. 


With live performances of his 

Koyaanisqatsi and Powaqqatsi sc 


Photo by Ranald Mackechnie 


Pianist, composer, sometime violinist, flaut¬ 
ist, waiter, baggage-handler and taxi-driver, a founder of 
Minimalism/Systems Music, Philip Glass is, according to 
film-maker Godfrey Reggio, “a Metamorphosist, rather than a 
Minimalist". 

When I quoted this to Glass he laughed. 

“Oh yeah? That's nice. I hadn’t heard that.” 

It was one of those oppressively humid, dusty inner city 
days which tries everybody’s patience. Glass, in London to 
promote screenings of Reggio’s stunning Koyaanisqatsi and 
Powaqqatsi accompanied by live performances of the scores, 
was clearly tired by the schedule of interviews and photo¬ 
sessions, but he was courteous and forthcoming even when 
explaining parts of his history which he must have been asked 
about time and again. Received wisdom tells us that the 
directness and accessibility of Minimalism was a reaction 
against the academic schools, notably the Serialist establish¬ 
ment. It was, although Philip Glass tells it with a slightly 
different slant than we are used to. 

“In 1965 I was living in Paris, and I really felt I needed to 
find a new language for myself. There was a generation that 
was about ten years older than me - Xenakis, Stockhausen and 
Boulez - and they were so damn good at what they did. There 
didn’t seem to be any need to write any more of that kind of 
music. The only thing to do was start somewhere else, and in 
Paris, working with Ravi Shankar, I saw that there was 
another way that music could be organised, around rhythmic 


ideas instead of around structure. Rhythm could be the 
structural basis of the music instead of just a kind of ornament. 
I think it was really my frustration with the music scene at the 
time. I didn’t see where I could fit in. Playing second fiddle to 
Stockhausen didn’t seem like a lot of fun. So that meeting with 
Ravi was very important and helpful. I got started on some 
new pieces and when I got back to New York I put together an 
ensemble based on my old friends from Juilliard.” 

For many years Glass was reluctant to let his music be 
played except by the Ensemble. 

"That’s still largely true. Some things have got away - 
mainly the operas, and pieces such as Company for string 
quartet - but there are pieces that are exclusively for the 
Ensemble. In the early years it was economic. In order to keep 
the Ensemble together I need about 20 concerts a year and if I 
let other people play the music it made inroads into our ability 
to perform. Instead of making the music available for rent I 
would take the Ensemble on tour. I was trying to corner the 
market in my own music.” 

Philip Glass had arrived in Paris from his home 
town, Baltimore, via Chicago and New York. He had majored 
in mathematics and philosophy, then went to Juilliard to take 
composition and, after studying with Milhaud, William 
Bergsma and Vincent Persichetti, moved to Paris to study 
with Nadia Boulanger. That meeting with Ravi Shankar 
occurred when Glass was hired to edit the soundtrack Ornette 












Coleman had produced for Conrad Rooks’s film Chappaqua. 

“That was just a part-rirhe job. Conrad played me the 
Ornette tape and I said ‘what a wonderful score, there’s 
nothing to do with this’. I wouldn’t touch it. And Conrad was 
very frustrated with that. We had what looked like a 
permanent falling out but then he came up with the Ravi 
Shankar solution.” The solution was that Shankar would write 
a score and Glass would notate it so that French musicians 
could play it. 

Prompted by the inspiration of Shankar’s music. Glass 
researched in North Africa, India and the Himalayas before 
returning to New York where, as well as the Ensemble, he 
co-founded the Mabou Mines theatre company. It was during 
the years 1965 through to 1975 that he wrote his pure Process 
or Minimalist works, all with descriptive and analytic titles, 
including Music In Similar Motion (about the only piece from 
this period which still appears in the Ensemble’s repertoire) 
and Music In 12 Parts. The repetitive nature of the music, 
based on fragments of rhythmic melody built up into longer 
structures, continued after 1975, but from that time harmony 
comes in as both a structural and textural element. His 
association with theatre producer Robert Wilson resulted in 
the seminal opera Einstein On The Beach in 1976, and from then 
on his music began to convey more than abstract musical 
concepts. 

Around this time Glass commented "Music no longer has a 
mediative function, referring to something outside itself . . . 
it must be listened to as a pure sound-event, an act without 
any dramatic structure." How did this square with his concern 
with important events and ideas, evident from his grappling 
with such major subjects as Einstein, Gandhi (Satyagraha) and 
the future of the human race (The Making Of The Representative 
For Plant 8)? 

“I made that statement in 1974. Since then I’ve spent so 
much time working in theatre and film projects and now the 
music clearly connects to subject matter. What I meant by 
that was that the music didn’t make references to other kinds 
of music, to formal structures like sonata form or fugue. I was 
thinking about music independent of the historical structures. 

I didn’t stay very long in that kind of abstract world of pure 
sound. By 1976 I was working in the theatre almost full time 
and then I began the work of combining music with image, 
whether film image or stage image or dance image. It always 
comes down to music in conjunction with image and move¬ 
ment. But at the time it was a very accurate summing up of 
what I was doing. 

“For me, now, the most important thing is that the music 
provides an emotional framework or context. It literally tells 
you what to feel about what you’re seeing, and it can 
completely condition that. The great film-makers have always 
known that. Paul Schrader is very good at that, and he uses 
music to indicate to the viewers what he wants them to see. 
Mishima [Schrader’s remarkable, vivid mixture of episodes 
from Mishima’s novels and bizarre life] was a very successful 
project artistically. Of course, it completely died at the box 


office, although we got some prizes at Cannes. 

"With Paul, I worked from the script, even before it was 
finished. First I went to Japan and then I went home and was 
writing while he was filming, so that I completed a score based 
on the script rather than the film. We then made a rough work 
tape of the score, then he cut to the music. Of course, he 
edited the music as well and at the end of the cutting period he 
handed me the tape back, and a piece that was two minutes 
long was now three minutes long, a piece that was one minute 
had now become two-and-a-half because he’d looped it to 
make it as long as he wanted, and he said 'these are the real 
timings’ and I had to go back and rewrite the score. It’s 
obvious why people don’t work in this way very much, because 
it means in effect you have to write the score twice.” 

I commented that it was evident from both his stage and 
film work that he enjoyed being part of a genuinely interactive 

"I enjoy it because the results are so successful, and because 
the music really has a totally functional relation to the image. 
It’s not something that’s carved out and stuck onto a film, 
they’re made together. So I always insist on working on a film 
from the beginning." 

The two Reggio films are non-narrative documentaries, 
a dazzling parade of images of misuses of Planet Earth and 
humankind. There is a considerable difference of styles (and a 
five year gap) between the music used in Koyaanisqatsi and 
Powaqqatsi. I wondered if this was a direct response to the 


“Yes, that was something that we had planned. Koyaanisqat¬ 
si was all filmed in North America and it was really a portrait 
of America in terms of the imbalance of technology. With 
Pou>aqqatsi the idea was to make a film about the impact of 
Northern hemisphere high technology on the traditional 
societies of the Southern hemisphere. Godfrey said, ‘wouldn’t 
it be a good idea to make a reference to the music of these other 
places?’ It wasn’t clear how this referencing was going to 
happen, but I came up with various solutions. Basically what I 
wanted to do was interpret the music of other parts of the 
world through my own musical language, so that I would do 
pieces which I could never have done without that influence 
but which still sounded like me. 

"For example, there were ensembles in South America 
which I used as a kind of model but didn’t literally use. I tried 
to imagine how they would play if they were playing my 
music. Most pieces were influenced by my memories and 
impressions but they weren’t very literal, although I did 
introduce some of the original instruments into the mix, such 
as the kora and the balafon. 

"Then we had an interesting problem. The tuning system is 
different, so we took the instruments and sampled them. Then 
we began retuning the balafon so that it began to approach the 
tuning of a Western marimba, but we didn’t go the whole 
distance. We found that when we took away its distinctive 
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LONDON Queen Elizabeth Hall 7.45 pm 

Tel 071 928 8800 Wed 9 October 

BATH The Forum 7.30 pm Tel 0225 826777/466541 

Thu 10 October 

MANCHESTER Royal Northern College of Music 
7.45 pm Tel 061 273 4504/5534 Fri 11 October 
DURHAM Dunelm House 8.00 pm 
Tel 091 3720/374 3210 Sat 12 October 
NEWCASTLE Playhouse 7.30 pm Tel 091 232 7079 
Sun 13 October 

SOUTHAMPTON Turner Sims Hall, University 8.00 pm 
0703 671771 Mon 14 October 

LIVERPOOL Philharmonic Hall 8.00 pm 051 709 3789 
Tue 15 October 

NORWICH University of East Anglia 8.00 pm 
Tel 0603 660352 Wed 16 October 
LEEDS Irish Centre Thu 17 October 
BIRMINGHAM Symphony Hall 8.00 pm 
Tel 021 212 3333 Fri 18 October 
SHEFFIELD Lyceum 7.30 pm 0742 769922 
Sun 20 October 

COVENTRY Warwick Arts Centre 7.30 pm 
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foreign policy, whose video appeased (supposedly) long- 
forgotten wars by combining every famous image of American 
military atrocity — Hiroshima, napalm fire, summary execu¬ 
tion - with a chorus that blithely claimed "We didn’t start the 
fire! It's been burning since the world began”. 

" ‘We Didn't Start The Fire' worried me, I thought. Oh you 

can talk about you’. 1 don’t often listen to words, but he was 
saying, Listen to me, I’ve got something serious to say, and I 
thought - you’d better have!” 

Hugh Hopper’s rousing melody gives “Lisp Service” an 
eruptive force after the dreamy chant that precedes it. Wyatt’s 
own tunes have startling intervals and pungent harmonies 
lacking in most pop music. Born in 1945, you might expect 
him to be a blues boomer. Actually it has always been jazz that 
fired him, ever since his father led him onto Fats Waller. He 
hears differently. 

“My father used to play Shostakovitch, Hindemith, Bartok, 
and my mother played Monteverdi. I didn’t hear much rock ‘n’ 
roll and I never liked it. My dad introduced me to jazz, I think 
he’d seen Stormy Weather as a younger man. I thought it was so 
wonderful that it took over my ears completely. My dad got 
quite alarmed because I stopped playing the Bartok. That was 
it really, I was in love and I’ve remained so.” 

Just now, as Natalie Cole's revival of “Unforgettable” is 

King Cole’s piano intro suddenly unleashing chords synthipop 
producers have all forgotten - it is interesting to hear Wyatt 
point out a different direction to blues, rock and the pop 
norms of the 90s. 

“I think maybe, being brought up on Hindemith and so on, 

I just wanted that bit extra out of the chords, the harmonies. 
When I did like singers it would be where there would be 
harmonic stuff going on which you don’t get on a blues record 
- Ray Charles is so sophisticated harmonically. That I could 

guitar end.” 

Robert listens hard to music as music-, his 
observations have a spark lacking in either academic received 
wisdom or self-serving biztalk. The disinterest in guitar, for 
example, did not preclude appreciation of Jimi Hendrix, 
whom the Soft Machine supported for a year: “so beautiful 
every bloody time”. 

Wyatt is remarkably successful in using “world-music” 
aspects - Kurdish lilts and Ouspecki rhythms litter Dondestan , 
but he feels that any jazz enthusiast is already well prepared. 

“It’s like clothes - they have to fit. I don’t have a sense of 
the exotic. If you are a jazz fan you’re used to having people 

His new enthusiasm is rap (a musical development that has 
turned people ten years his junior into nostalgia freaks). 

“When you speak words it’s atonal music and drumming is 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

VOTP Records will not be repressing 
any Billy Jenkins vinyl. 
‘Scratches of Spain’ is now unobtainable. 


. JTP Records 
Wood Wharf Studios. 28-30 Wood Wharf 
Horsefeny Place, London SE10 9BT 
Tel: 081-853 4766 


MASSIVE SELECTION 
OF RARE JAZZ ORIGINALS 
IN STOCK. 

ANY LP CAN BE FOUND!! 

FURTHER INFORMATION TEL: 071-2871887 FAX: 081-347 9236 
MAIL ORDER SERVICE: ALL LPs, ALL IMPORT LPs E7.99 + P&P, 
CDs £11.49 + P&P 

SECOND HAND LATIN & JAZZ BOUGHT AND SOLD 
WANTS LISTS WELCOME. 
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£10 ... and under 
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: or lists send large stamped & addressed envelope or £1.00 
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expect - sometimes the instruments lock, 
something interesting in the struggle. 


Pops singles club, $55 



McBee and Ben Riley supporting. Amazing¬ 
ly, there's also the third version of "Harlem 
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Wire T-shirt offer! 



Every year, The Wire produces one of its limited-edition 

Every year, they sell out. This year ... we expect to be no 
exception. 

Once again, we’ve produced what we think is the smartest, 
coolest T-shirt for the summer. We’ve chosen only the 
finest quality - 100% heavy-duty cotton, not the flimsy, 
easily-shrunk shirts others offer — and we’ve commissioned 
another beautiful illustration to go on it. This year's artist is 
Martin Chesterman and you can see the results of his 
handiwork above. 

The shirts come in long sleeves or short and in black (with 
white design) or white (with colour design). They identify you 


as a discerning member of the fraternity of The Wire. And 
they look, shall we say, good. And we’ve kept the prices the 
same as they were last year. Really. 

White, or black, regular: £10.95 including p&p. 

White or black, long-sleeved: £14.95 including p&p. 

Overseas: please add an extra £ I per shirt for postage costs. 
USA prices: regular $18, long-sleeved $26 (inc p&p) 

Remember: we’re doing only one, limited run. But we do 
still have some stocks left. 

Wire T-Shirts, Units G&H, 115 Cleveland Street, London 
W1P 5PN. You can pay by cheque or credit card (please 
include exp date). 

Don’t forget to tell us which shirt-colour you’d like! 


Wire shirts. We cut the cloth and you cut a dash. 





vehicle for Zappa’s guitar solos, there is rather 
too much from You Are What You Is for my 
taste. High points are a staggering "Drowning 
Witch", edited together from versions by two 
different bands (according to Zappa the 1984 
band never played it correctly and the 1982 band 
“only managed to get close on one occasion"), a 
blues about Nixon performed by the Roxy band, 

ly decadent sounding “Zoot Allures” and a 
24-minute “King Kong” that fuses solos from 
1969, 1971 and 1982. bw 

You Can’t Do That On Stage Anymore Vol 4 

(1969-88) 

for a tenor sax solo by Archie Shepp (!!) on “Let’s 
Move To Cleveland” in 1984, some tunes from 
Thing Fish that might remind people how well 
Zappa writes opera, the brilliant Varese-like 
“Approximate”, a well weird "Florentine Pogen” 

1969 called “Tiny Sick Tears”. The Shepp 
showcase appropriately segues into some free¬ 
form Mothers Of Invention from 1969, “You 
Call That Music?”, that demonstrates how much 
Zappa learned from late-60s revolutionary jazz. 
It also has Captain Beefheart on a nine-minute 
“The Torture Never Stops” from 1974$, utterly 
different from its final form, the band stomping 
out a Howlin' Wolf riff with the sheer venom 
Hubert Sumlin brought to his guitar. bw 


The Best Band You Never Heard In Your 
Life (1991) 

B W has already raved in these pages over 

of 1988, which fell apart mid-schedule and cost 
its leader a lot of money. Considering the 
quality of the band, as evidenced by this recital, 

section of huge panache lends added fire and 
soul to Zappa nuggets like “Who Needs the 
Peace Corps" and “Eric Dolphy Memorial Barbe- 
que”, the government sends a spokesman, Jim¬ 
my Swaggart is torn to pieces, a batch of covers 
runs from “Bolero" to "Sunshine Of Your Love”, 
the likes of "Zoot Allures” are granted sump- 


horns playing Jimmy Page’s guitar solo from 
"Stairway To Heaven”. More! mf 


Make A jazz Noise Here (1991) 

A musical blockbuster, allow 




improvisation, avantgarde classical, Knitting 
Factory samplers and guitar mania. Walt Fow¬ 
ler’s trumpet on the “Royal March” from Stra¬ 
vinsky’s Soldier's Tale is astonishingly fleet. One 
is used to hearing music on this creative level 
played to audiences of 20-plus (Leeds) or five 
(London): that Zappa can play such material to 
audiences of thousands is remarkable. Adorno 
noted that the avantgarde is frequently tainted 
by being deprived of the technical excellence 

act of defiance to the poverty-programme dealt 
more creative musicians. Mighty. bw 


Beating The Bootleggers 

Frank Zappa has been mercilessly 
bootlegged throughout his career. He has de¬ 
cided to issue eight famous bootlegs himself. 
Prices are reasonable (£8 for CDs). As he says “If 
you must have crap, you can now get fully 
affordable crap and maybe put some sleazebag 
out of business”. They are all on the Foo-Eee 

As An Am Zappa - New York, 31 October 


“In 1969, George 
Wein, impresario of 
the Newport Jazz 
Festival, put us in a 
package tour with 


told the guys: ‘That’s it 



composers' world is 
they completely 


The Ark - Boston, July 1968. 

Freaks And Motherfuckers - Fillmore East, 11 
May 1970. 

Unmitigated Audacity - Notre Dame University, 
12 May 1974. 

Any Way The Wind Blows - Paris, 24 February 
1979 (double). 

Til The Season To Be Jelly - Sweden, 30 Novem¬ 
ber 1967. 

Saarbrucken 1978 - Saarbrucken, 3 September 
1978. 

Piquantique - Stockholm, 21 August 1973 & 
Sydney 1973. 

If you have difficulty obtaining releases, G&S 
Music is a mail order service that deals exclu¬ 
sively with Zappa’s music. They are reliable and 
are genuine enthusiasts: G&S Music, 7 Ullswa- 
ter Road, Leverstock Green, Hemel Hempstead, 
Hertfordshire, HP3 8RD, UK. Telephone: 
0442-63287. 

Fanzines operating at the moment are: T'Mer- 
shi Duween, 96a Cowlishaw Road, Hunters Bar, 
Sheffield Sll 8XH UK. Society Pages , PO Box 
356, Wantaugh, New York, 11793, USA. 

Recommended Reading: The Real Frank Zap¬ 
pa Book , Frank Zappa with Peter Occhiogrosso 


disposal that they 



“The illusion of 



point where the 


they will just take 

they will pull back the 
curtains, they will 







agazine. Why not send u 


the charts 


mative, contentious and plain opinionated statistics from the 


top ten numbers 


ten (nontraditional) serenades for a 
summer evening 


1. Love Bob Marley 

2. Little Boys Rolf Harris 


5. Guys Named Moe Lot 




4. Dcr Wiiste lebt" from Tuba Love Story Pinguin Moschner (Sound Aspects) 


». Times Out Of Ten Cliff Richard 
10. Cents A Dance Ella Fitzgerald 


7. Songs In Praise of Krishna George Rochberg (CRI) 

8. - Moon” from Favorite Street Rova (Black Saint) 

9. Stimmung Karlheinz Stockhausen (Hyperion) 

10. The Weli-Tuned Piano LaMonte Young (Gramavision) 


jazz/soul dance chart 

2. Derelicts Of Dialect 3rd Bass (CBS) 

3. Totally Wired 6 Various Artists (Acid Jazz) 

5. Classic jazz Funk Masterclass Vol I Various Artists (Mascen 

7. In Pursuit Of The 13th Hof Galliano (Talkin Loud) 

8. The Hard Sell Various Artists (Earth) 

10. Love 8r Life Definition Of Sound (Circle) 

Compiled by Trevor at Jumbo Records, 516 St Johns Centre, Leeds 


top ten live MIDI control devices 

2. Chapman Grid 


4. Simmons Silicon Mallet 
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Four for two! 


Pick four issues and pay for two! For this month only, The 
Wire offers you any four of the issues listed below for an 
unbelievable £5.00! Yes, that’s £3.90 plus £1.10 p&p. 

12, 18, 19,*20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 33, 34/35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 
40, 41, 43, 48, 51, 52, 54, 55, 56, 68, 69, 70/71, 75, 77 


Cheques for £5.00 payable to The Wire should be sent to 
World Headquarters and arrive no later than Friday 20 
September. Please mark your envelope *4 for 2’. 
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August Jlsf- 
September 1st 


August 31st 
EGBERTO GISHOKTI 

VITRL INFORMATION [Steve Smith. Frank Gambale] 



CLRNDEHONIUM - an invasion of new wave Scots I 

S / 


September 1st 
CRRLR BLEV / STEVE SWRLLOH 



JULIAN JOSEPHS PETER RING 

Further Information and advance 
tichets direct from the Hamth Centre 
on 0293 SS3G3E 


The Hamth Centre. Cromleij. West Sussex 













